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Introduction 



In the school year 1985-86, Purdue Univwaity. in contract with the Indiana Department of 
Education, organized the Leadership Acceseing Project, a program that provided 8tat£^f-tbe^ 
information and guidelines concerning the devdopment of programs for gifted and talwitwl youth of 
Indi^ school corporations. Five nationally and international^ recognized specialists in gifted and 
talented education, Ms. June Cox. Dr. Merle Karnes. Dr. Bruce Shore, Dr. Barbara Clark, and Dr. 
Abraham Tannenbaum, gave symposium addresses at three sites in Indiana (Indianapolis, Columbus, 
and South Bend). They addressed k«y issues and problems in identification, programming, and cur> 
ricuhim development for the gifted. 

In addition, the aymposiasts submitted the following monographs for publication by the 
Indiana Department of Education. Each includes thought provoking advice concerning program 
development for gifted and talented youth. 

The sjonposiasts wero selected by a project advisory committee using the following crit«ria: 
U) the nominees were known by the project leaders and/o. advisory committee members to have a 
significant m&<;sage for gifted and talented education, and (2) the nominees had never or rarely 
presented their ideas in Indiana. 
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Introductioii to Monograph 



In thia monograph, Bruce Shore summarized the ongoing work in "asseMing the state of the 
knowledge regarding practices of educating and rearing gifted children" which he is doing with the 
help of three colleagues. The knowledge base this group is "gleanmg" consists of 98 m^or books on 
giftedness, every article on giftedness published in major journals on giftednsM, and a thorough 
ERIC search. The team has develi^Md a working list of 106 recommended practices. A thorough 
search of the Utaature wiU hopefully reveal the extent to which each of these is likdy to be suppo^^ 
refuted, at in need of clarification. Shore and his colleagues predict that the foUowi^ will be sup- 
ported: "Identification should be based on multiple criteria:" "Teachers' jud^ents should be con- 
sidered." It is expected that "Identification sh<Hild be based on higk IQ scores" and "Broad cur- 
riculum choice should be available" will be refuted. These are examples of those requiring clarification; 
"Gifted underachievers require special, student-centered intervention", and "Gifted underachievara 
should be treated as part of a regular gifted program". 

Shore's group has underUken a very difficult task, but a task of great significance. The field 
of gifted education is led by well-intentioned enthusiasts, who have very little theory and even lees 
empiride evidence to draw upon for guidance and direction. This effort to synthesize the knowledge 
base to data should not only provide the guidance and direction, but also stimulate new and confirm- 
ing research. 
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Biography of Dr. Bruce M. Shore 



III 



Dr. Bruce M. Shore is Professor of Educational Psychology in the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Counseling at the Centre for University Teaching and Learning, Giftedness Centre, 
McGill University, Montreal. Quebec, Canada. He received his bachelor of science and master of arts 
degrees from McGill University and his Ph.D. from the University of Calgaxy. He is a licensed 
Psychologist in Quebec. 

Dr. Shore's research interests include studying how the thinking processes of gifted learners 
are different from those of others, the assessment of the knowledge bases in the education of the 
gifted, and effective teaching and leammg in higher education and high level learning. His recent 
publications have appeared in the Oifted Child QuarfHy, th» Journal for th^ Education ofth^ Oifted. 
and other joumiUs. He serves as the Canadian govemor^t-large of the Association for the Gifted of 
the Council for Exceptional Children and as treasurer of Giftedness Quebec/Douance Quebec. He is 
the past secretary of the World Council for Gifted and Talented Children. 



Abstract 



The authors have undertaken to assesa the state of knowledge r^^arding practices of edu* 
eating and rearing gifted children, A list of recommended practices is b^ng gleaned frona 98 mijor 
books on giftedneas, and every article in the last decade in the m^or periodicals on giftedneee plus 
hundreds of others from an ERIC search covering the same period. Thm project will culminate in a 
bock reviewing each recommended practice, indicatteg strengths and weaknesses in its knowledge 
base, and suggesting research which is needed to validato, clarify or refute a particular item. This 
report pre»nits the rationale for the project, the worldng list of 106 reconunended practices, examples 
of those likely to be supported, refuted, or found in need of clarification, and the bibliography. 
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Part A: Background to the Project 



ThU k a prograw raiwrt of an attMOpt to evaluate in an origind and 11^^ 
Ms* bate underlying recommendatione on how to educate and bring up gifted young people. Thia 
broad goal it not in itaelf original, ainca, in affect, it will aununariae what we know and what we oita 
othere to do. Thia approach is only one of aevaral ways in which the taak can be and has been done. 

The moat familiar raproach ia the genval textbook. Each variaa in atyla and fbcua; one or 
more atreaa cuxricuhun, child devakipmant, or philoeophical and rooaarch undarpinninga. Another 
Bouroe of the atata of knowladM ia the edited vohuna of expert raviewa on apedfic to^^ 
yeariMMika, canfareooe pmcaemnga, and indapandantly prepared anthologiaa. Many do a aiqierb job of 
providing an integration from the author 'a or editor 'a expert parapectiva. Our goal ia to complement, 
not compete with, theae words. Indeed, as will be explained bebw, theee words form the principal 
baaia of oar efforta. 

Our apedfic goala are aa foUowa. Firat, we propoee to deacribe at a point in time the reeom* 
niaoded prac^oea a teacher w parent ia lilmly to anooimter whan aaeUng general advice on how to 0^ 
with a gifted child Second, we hope to provide a review of the knowladga baae for aad^ 
mended practloee. Finally, we hope to provide guidance to reeearchara, eepedally thoae with an 
intereet in atudying practical or applied queetiona about giftedneaa. Theee goau are elaborated be^ 



The Idea of Recommended Practices 

The term "recommended practioee'' impliee a level of agreement in the fieU that ia eomewbat 
leea than ia repreaented by the word ''ataiMlarda.'' Standarda are widely adhered to and form the baaia 
for some procoaa of cartificatkm or aocreditotivo. Recommended practloee. on the other hand, com- 
prise the considered advice of experts and pereoos actively involved in the fiekL They may be derived 
from empirical inveatigatlon or experimentation, but thsy frequently are not i^n tbf Sold of 
giftedneea, ae in most fidds, recommended practices or detailed initial advice are tot ^ jkaly to be 
found in taxtbooka or aimilar nobliahed works. Aa a reeult, our Hat of raoommruiid practicaa in the 
education and upbringing of the gifted ia to be baaed on a asratamatic review of aome M booka in the 
fidd. The proceea we are uaing ia deecribed later. What la in^Mrtant here ia that we are giving hi^beat 
priority to booka on giftedneea and the gifted aa the aouroea for the recommended practloee we ahall 
diacuaa. 

This focus on recommended pi^actioee so defined exempUfiee the uniqueoeee of our undertak- 
ing. We are approaching the knowledge baae from the perspective of what we are told to do with or 
about gifted chikben, then aealdng the aupport or refutation of each point of thia advice. We choee not 
to bfjk through all the pubUahad reeeerch on giftedneea, talent and cnativity. and attempt to dvive 
implications for action from the individual contributions and from the collection of materiaL This task 
wcNdd takf i yeara and be of Uttla help in making judgmanta about what pamto and teochara actually 

do. It is. of fcotiraa. thm trsditinin^l i»ay hi which mueh tmAm mrm ntMWtalrjm ^iiM»lw«m ft^rm p«p— ^ ■nH 

thesM). W«j also chose not to look first at theory derived from published reeeerch and then to consider 
implicationa for action which ahouM ensue; theoriee of giftedneee are barely evolving and atiU too dis- 
tant from daaaroom or home appUeation to provide nnich to woric with. A tldrd poari^ 
dffvelop a conceptual or philoeophical structure of ideal programa for the gifted and derive suitable 
reconunended practioue; thia haa been done by Ward many years ago andia being poraued by hie 
famer atodente, and Paaaow U980K among otliera, haa au^Mted guiding prindplee for such action. 
TIm friiita auch work wiU be vahuUe pointe of compariaon for what ia actaally advieed, but it is tte 
latter which attracted the attentkm of the preeent authore. 

The alternative choeen wee to begin with a aearch for the advice which ia. in fact, the baais for 
what parenta or teachara preaently do or are advised to do. We are uaing the term "recommended prac- 
tices" to deecribe theee auggeetione. In thinking about where such advice would be found, onr decisiou 
waa to check booka on giftedneea. Bodia are more likely than joumala to contain prsecriptions for 
action, especially aa the priiidpal journals in the fieki are increasing the amount of reeeerch they 
publiah. That la not to aay that aimilar advice is not available in joomrJa, tMg^rfti— , filma, and other 
media, but we have emphasized books because of the status thoy retain in our educational ^atem, 
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because of their role in intagrttdng Icnowledge in « field where scholarship is diffused and poorly sup- 
ported finandaUy, and because of their widespread availability and durability. Indeed some rather 
unfortunately durable books with highly contestable ad\-ice are often very readily available, more so 
than the latest scholarly journals in which the issuee at hai^d may be coming under critical examina- 
tion. We dadded to use as a knowledge base not only the best information on the topk^ but also the 
information that is widely used and likely to be consulted by concerned parcata or teachers. 

The second way in which we intend to break new ground is our intentional (though relative) 
nonselectivity. We have collected and abstracted material from a large and diverse collection of nearly 
1 00 books. We have included some by authors who have been widely acdaimed, and othiM who have 
been severely criticised. We have new and old titles. We certainly have books that give contradictory 
or potentiaUy contradictory advice. This will be illustrated below. 



The State of the Knowledge Base 

The direction we are foUowing is an "applied" one. Formal reeearch based on well developed 
theory and models, designed to increase incrementally our knowledge in the field in well defined rela- 
tionships to other knowledge, aocounU for a very small portion of the literature on giftedness. Many 
studies srs inquiriss of ktcal or personal intersst. Much of the reeesrch activity la oondnctsd by 
teaiJiers and others aa part off graduate degrse requiremento. Thare have also been relatively few 
university positions fn the flakl where such reeearch could be done; nany of the university poets have 
been eeen Iqr their institutioas as training podtions without time, rewsrd, or other concern fbr scholar- 
ship. A rdativsly small number of Teeearchars in an siiually small number of universities are involved 
in ongoing r e sea rc h, but Urn links can be drawn yet among theee varioua thrusts. On the other hand, 
there is s latge and growing amount of activity "out there" and there is sn urgent used for practi- 
tionsrs to bs aUs to asssss the support for action they propose and to contribute to in^proving our 
knowledge in their arees of activity for the benefit of alL 

Our contribution to the ameUoratioa of this situation will be to provide short reviews of the 
support or rsftttatioo for sach of ths rscommended practices, together with sslected lefsranoss. To pio- 
ducs this psrt of our final report we are going through every iasiM of the main joumsls and oUier 
serials dealing primarily with gifted over the past decade, checking every article and cross-referencing 
each to the recommended practicea to which it is relevant, supporting or refuting the recommended 
practices. The pariodicals inchided are Oifttd Child Quarimrly, Journal for tK§ Education of tha Qiftadk 
RtMpar Raviaw, Oifud Education Intcmationai, Oiftcd Intamationai, Gifted Children Monthly, and 
0/C/T msgaiins. Fnrtharmore. we have conducted a ten-year ERIC seei«h under the terms "i^lfted" 
and "giftednees" through Joumsls other than listed above, and have generated several thousand 
abstracts. Thess are being checked againat the recommended practices list and those which add points 
not oovsred in the search through the "gifted" serials will ajao be cross-referenced to the recom- 
mended practioee. The preeent plan is to preeent the list of rsoomniended practices plus sd 
rsferences in book form soms tims in 1987. The complete, croes-referraced list of articles will be 
deposited with a snitsble sgoncy or dsaringhouse and made a^^dlaUe on-line, on disk, in micro-form or 
hard card copy (the choice has not been mads) to anyone who wishss to pursue the matter in detail. 

A large number of useful studies ars probably containsd in theses and dissertations. We have 
not yet ded&d if or how to inchade theee data in tMs first assessment 

This, therefore, representa s knowledge bass fci ths narrower sense of bringing the best 
knowledge available into proximity with that which is most widely available and likely to be consulted 
by s tescher or perent. While eome fsvorite program element inight be challenged by this procees, 
there would be a considerable gain in defensibility of what is retailed. 



Providing Guidance to Researchers 

This tlUrd goal is served in at l&ast two ways. First, we do not, by this etf'Wt. expect to 
influence directly the woik of the relatively small but growing number of resesrchers who sre pursuing 
stodies of questione derived from theories or models of giftednees. That work has focus and csn be 
related to other ree es rch in cognition, developmentsl psychology, personality, etc. It is. as noted 
above, our asseesment that most of ths research time devoted to giftednees is on prscticsl questions, 
done by people who are not career reeesrchers snd who find thenoselves physicsUy or otherwiss 
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isolatad from otbcr resMrchflrt interested in giftedness. 

These researchers, be they graduate students, instructors in small colleges, teachers reporting 
on classroom experiments, ressarch and evaluation staff of local education agencies, or others, if 
involved in applied studies, will not be able to identify a context for their work and to undsrtake 
studies which may systematically contribute to plugging gaps in our knowledge. 

To assist this process, we propose to include in the reviews of the recommended practices 
assessments of the extent to which each appears to be waU supported, refuted, or at issue, and to sug- 
gest both theoratical contexts which might be usefully expkired and spediBc questions whoes study 
would help to dose the gaps in our knowledge whera mor« is required. In efiect, our report will hopefully 
be a research-idee book. We are oonsidflring the inclusion of a fsadback form which would enable peo- 

pie who uss the book for this purpose or who conduct any study which mi^t ckMS (or creetel) a gap in 
the knowledge base to enter this information in a daU base and perhcps be referred to others with 
similar interests. Creation of such networks of reeearchen (career or temporary) with concerns for 
similar questions could be an exciting prospect. Such an undertaking would probably depend on secur- 
ing a modest amount of financial support to mjiitifAin the data base and netwwk. 



The Process 



The project consists of a series of steps, some of which partially overlap. Tha first step was to 
identify a list of books which would be examined in detail and from which the working list of recom- 
mended practices would be generated. The 98 selected appear in the bibliography which concludes this 
report. Those 52 with asterickf.havo been exaioined in detail as of April 1986. FoUowing the detailed 
examination of the r emainin g titles, we expect to make a few additions and minor revisions to the list 
of recommended practices. A team of the firat author, a research assistant, and ssveral graduate 
students read several books at a time and met weekly comparing notes in an attempt to arree on (a) 
what we meant by recommended practice in terms of spedfidty. and (b) what recommends i practices 

were advocated in a particular book. After about six weeks, we agreed on a level of generality that is 
more easify illustrated than described. The currant working list is printed later in this report. 

Recommended practices ara general to the extent that they do not, for «wwipU specify par- 
ticular instruments in the case of identification processes where instructions may be involved, yet 
they are specific enough to conv^ useful information to a teacher. They are approximatefy at the level 
of section headings or subheadings in a textbook. As new recommended practices were derived and 

edited, they were compared for this sense of level with othera on the list. Thsre is undoubtedly varia- 
tion in spedfidty, but we find the list as it is now constructed to be useful for the task at hand. 
Through discussion, even debate, we reached consensus on the list of recommended practices derived 
frtnn each book. Errors of omission here are not likely to be serious since there is much repetition 
among the books and since over half have ahready been analyzed. The list of recommended practices is 
likely to be at least adequate. 

Detailed records ara kept on each book, induding the pages on which the recommended prac- 
tices are mentioned. This information is in the process of being entered in a microcomputer data base 
that will enable us to access and list the contents by author or book with a list of recommended prac- 
tices addresssd by each or, more usefully for future investigaticns. by recommended practice, listing 
the sources for eac'a. Subsequently these cross-listings will also be available. 

Once the basic list of recommended practices began to emerge, we met once more as a group, 
and, for convenience only, grouped them into related sets. The chapter and section titles of general 
textbooks on giftedness were used as guidelines for these headings. It is clear from the endosed listing 
that the assignment of some of the reconmfiended practices is somewhat arbitrary; some fit in more 
than one category, and some oadly in any. The category system was used because it makes the presen- 
tation less overpowering. 

The second major step is the cross-referendng of journal and other material. This is just 
undiirway. Every article published in the last decade in the publications noted earlier is being listed 
with as many recommended practices as needed. The same is to be done with the artides identified by 
the ERIC search reported earlier, and selectively with the hundreds of conference papers presented 
and published in recent yesra. These data will also be computerized in a separate, but parallel data 
base, which will also be printed out by article (as it will be entered) and by recommended practice (as it 
will be required for any critical analysis). These, too, will be made available as supplementary 
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documents to otherg who may wish to have them. The cross-referencing tasks are being conducted by 
a second research assistant and graduate students employed for the summer. 

The third step will begin in the autumn of 1986. The list of reconmiended practices will b? 
"closed" for the present work and a brief review of each recommended process will be written. The 
length of these reviews will be determined based on pilot reviews of various lengths which are now 
being drafted. The actual writing will be divided among the four authors and graduate assistants, with 
final editing to be done by the principal authors. The reviews will address the extent to which each 
recommended practice is suppcn>ted or refuted in the literature, or remains an open case. Each will 
also, at; noted above, indicate suitable theoretical contexts for examining these questions and suggest 
research questions which might be profitably asked. 

!f deemed valuable, we could look forward to updating the volume from time to time. 



Value of the Work 

The final judgment cannot be predicted. Theoretically, the work is certainly unconventional. 
It would be useful and interesting for those who would devise a theoretical or axiomatic approach to 
contrast the contributions of each to our better understanding of giftedness and the defensibiiity of 
differentiated programs for the gifted. One of us (Ward) was among the first to propose such an 
approach. Our final report will conclude with at least a brief attempt to assess the ability of our work 
to contribute to the growth of such knowledge. 

Hie tadc we have undertaken, however, is not primarily designed to have a direct theoretical 
impact. It is intended firat to be a practical exercise, which, if it successfully letk:*8 to the systematic 
study of critical questions in gifted education may provide better data than we now have for the 
building of models and theories about the education and upbringing of gifted children. If those who 
examine our woric concur that (a) the whole exercise is a reasonable perspective to add to others, (b) the 
books we have used provide a good overview of the field, (c) the recommended practices we have stated 
are a defensible reflection of the domain, (d) our assessments of the knowledge base for each are fair, (3) 
the proposals we offer for pluming some of the gaps are reasonable, and (f), most importantly of all, 
researchers do some of the studies we suggest, mor*if^- them, or design their own, motivated by our 
efforts, and relate their results in the disseminatioix of theii work to our conceptual framework, then 
we will have made a contribution. 

The value of this work lies not in reveaUug new truths, though there may be a few surprises, 
but in creating a framework in which new practical research can be focused and related to a broader 
picture. The development of our knowledge about giftedness and the gifted is not greatly assisted by 
isolated, one-shot research. The traditional focus of theory-based research does not drive most of the 
investigations about giftedness; whether or not it should is another matter, probably for dispute. We 
suggest by the presentation of this work that answering the practical questions first is defensible pro- 
fessionally, ethically, and in terms of the personal and careo* interests of the people doinnf these 
studies. It is, therefore, reasonable that a means should be provided whereby this work would have the 
opportunity to be presented in a conceptual framework and be carried forward by a need for the 
knowledge that is not merely local. The present work is conducted in that spirit, and with the hope 
that the two approaches wiU eventually converge. 

Conmients and suggestions on any part of the Committee's work are very welcome. 
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Part B: Same Products of the Ph>ject 

Draft list of Recommended Practices 

in the Education of the Gifted 
as Gleaned from the Book literature 



This is a wwldng list, a iXMrtion of the task only partly completed. Several of the entries 
require further editing, and some may be deleted, added or moved as the background work proceeds. It 
shmald not be cited or quoted without explicit acknowledgement of this status. 



Id«iitificatioii 

ID/01 Systematic identification should be done on a widespread scale in every school and commu* 
nity. 

ID/02 Idmtification must take into account cultural and social differences. 

ID/03 Affective talents shodd be included. 

ID/04 Identification should be done as early as poasible. 

ID/06 Eariy admission to first grade or kindergsrten should be considered appropriate in specific 
cases. 

ID/06 Identification should be baaed on high IQ scores. 

ID/07 Identification should be baaed on multiple criteria. 

ID/08 Identification should be an migoing process extending into college. 

ID/09 Participatiini in a program ahoold be voluntary. 

ID/10 Identiilcation should include testing lor potendaL 

ID/11 Student selection should be appiopriate to the specific program. 

ID/12 Psychologists knowledgeable about giftedness shcnild partidapte in the identification process. 
ID/13 Standardized identification instruments are especially appropriate during junior high school 
years. 

ID/14 Teachers' judgments should be considered. 

ID/16 Identification instruments should have high maximum scores. 



Family and Personal Development 

FP/Ol Parents require emotional support such as firom parent groups and counselors. 

FP/02 Parents should participate in gifted children's programs and in lobbjring. 

FP/03 Parents should be made aware of stereotypes of giftedness. 

FP/04 Parents should allow free and unscheduled time outside of school. 

FP/05 Particular attention should be given to the development of personal independence. 

FP/06 Gifted children should not be labeled. 

FP/07 Leadership should be identified and developed. 

FP/08 Differential education of the gifted should give particular attention to the development of 
positive aelf-conc^t. 



Counseling/Psychology 

CP/01 Gifted children should be aware of the meaning of giftedness. 
CP/02 Gifted children should be aware of the objectives of their programs. 
CP/03 Group counseling is recommended for gifted students. 
CP/04 Specially trained educational and vocational counselors are required. 
CP/06 Creative abilities should not be ignored or abused. 
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CP/06 Univeraity counseling services should be sensitive to the needs of accelerated gifted 
matriculants. 

CP/07 Functional limitations of gifted students' physical, sodM, and emotional development should 

be taken into account. 
CP/08 Gifted children need to be encouraged to broaden their interests. 

CP/09 Programs for the gifted should take into accomt their early development of intrinsic motiva* 
tion. 

CP/10 The potential for giftedness in all children must be fostered and enhanced through early 
preschool intervention. 

CP/11 Parents and teachers need trairing in order to change sexist attitudes (e.g., regarding 

mathematics and careers). 
CP/12 Conformity should not be forced on highly individualistic gifted persons. 
CP/13 The gifted need help to anticipate and overcome the problems they will encounter in the world 

of work. 



Admiaistratioii/ Advocacy 

AD/01 Acceleration should be a component of differential education for the gifted. 
AD/02 Acceleration and enrichment should be integrated. 

AD/03 Programs should combine a common curriculum vrith individual programming. 

AD/04 Programs should make use of a wide variety of seioo! and community resources. 

AD/06 Programs shoukl provide consultant services for tMcbers. 

AD/06 Cocmlination is required among leveb from elonrataiy to university. 

AD/07 Cross age groupiog is appropriate. 

AD/08 Enrichment should be a ctmiponent of differentiul education fat the gifted. 

AD/09 Administratifm and funding of programs for the gifted should be separate from those for other 

ezcsptional children. 
AD/10 Ability grouping, not necessarily full time, is essential 

AD/1 1 Government support should be solicited to ensure the viability of differential «9ducation for the 

AD/12 Gradhig of student work, if done at all, should be flexible and designated as arising from a pro- 
gram far the gifted. 

AD/13 Programs for the gifted should be designed as a part of the ongoing individualization of educa- 
tion for all children. 
AD/14 Student content interests should br systematicaUy assessed. 
AD/16 The type of intervention should be aoapted to different levels of giftedness. 
AD/16 Mentors should be used. 

AD/17 Less teachercentered pedagogy is suitable (e.g., open classrooms, resource rooms, mentors). 
AD/18 Resource specialists in subject matter, guidance, methods, and media should be involved. 
AD/19 School authorities should designate a ftill-time professional coordinator for differential educa- 
tion for the gifted. 
AD/20 Continuous program evaluation should be a part of any program. 

AD/21 Information pr"*- ^ ^re needed to encourage and maintain support for services for the 
gifted. 

AD/22 The gifted need access to a variety of teachers, mentors, and counselors as role models. 
AD/23 Giftrd students' ability should be tested at regular intervals. 

AD/24 Ed?ication for the gifted should be based on multidisdplinary study (e.g., psychology , educa- 
tion, social sciences). 



Curriculum C .#iiteiit/SkUl8 

<X/01 Programs for the gifted must provide a whole environment, stressing effective as well as 
cognitive growth. 

CC/02 The arts should be a component of differential education for the gifted. 
CC/03 Career education should be a component of differential education for the gifted, especially 



females. 
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CC/04 Extracurricular activities should be encouraged. 
CC/05 Broad curricula choices should be available. 

CC/06 Humanistic values and development of higher level moral reasoning should be components of 
curricula for the gifted. 

CC/07 Materials should be of high quality and reading level, require more complex verbal responses 

and minimal rqi^etition. 
CC/08 Curriculum shcmld reflect world affairs and the universality of knowledge. 
CC/09 The use and study of microcomputers should be included in diffoential education for the 

gifted 

CC/10 Curriculum for the gifted should be future^oriented* 

CC/11 Differential education of the gifted should include the study of giftei historical figures as 
models. 

CC/12 Gifted children require a qualitatively different education, with a distinctive curriculum, at 

least part of the time. 
CC/13 Ptognms must take into account the learning styles of the students. 
CC/14 Gifted children should learn research skills. 

CC/16 Programs must provide for the development of communication sldlla. 
CC/16 Programs should include the teaching and practice of thinirftig akills. 
CC/17 The development of team*work skills should be a component differential education for the 
gifted. 

CC/18 Gifted children need to set both long and short term goals. 



Teaching Strategies 

TS/01 Teaching methods should call for high level cognitive processes and creativity. 
TS/02 Gifted students should have a knowledge and awareness of the learning process. 
TS/03 Inquiry, discovery, and problem-solving approaches are especially appropriate. 
TS/04 The investigation of real problems and sdutions should be emphasized. 
TS/06 The gifted should be prepared for high level occupations. 
TS/06 Gifted children can learn by teaching other gifted children. 
TS/07 Rapid pacing should be provided. 

TS/08 Gifted children should be taught to complete their tasks so their achievement will match their 
ability. 

TS/09 Curriculum should emphasize abstract concepts along with careful attention to basic con- 
cepts. 

TS/10 Programs must be characterised by high standards of performance, using professional end 
products as models. 

TS/11 Emphasis should be placed on the in-depth investigation of subject matter. 
TS/12 Reading programs for the gifted should be highly individualized. 
TS/13 Independent study under compet«»nt supervision should be included. 

Special Groups 

SG/Ol The creatively gifted require special intervention, including counseling. 
SG/02 Programs should respect cultural and social differences. 
SG/03 Gifted disadvantaged children require spedal intervention. 
SG/04 Extra effort is required hi the identification of gifted girls. 

SG/06 Secondary mathematics and advan<^ science should be part of the curriculum for gifted girls. 
SG/06 Extra effort is requmd in the identification of the gifted handicapped. 
SG/07 Parents of the handicapped gifted require a separate support group. 

SG/08 The education of the gifted handicapped must be based on their strengths and their particular 
handicap. 

SG/09 Gifted learning-disabled children require special intervention. 
SG/10 Rural programs for the gifted require special consideration. 

SG/1 1 Remediation for gifted underachievers must begin early, and extra effort is required in iden- 
tification. 




so/12 Gifted underachievers require special, student-centered intervention. 
SG/13 Gifted undoachievers should be treated as pait of a regular gifted program. 
SO/14 Particuiar attention should be given to the development of positive self-concept in gifted 
undtrachievers. 



Personnel Preparation 

PP/Ol Teachers and administrators should be specially selected and trained. 

Preliminary Thoughts on What We Might Expect to Find 
in the Reviews of the Recommended Practices 

These notes are entirely speculative at this point, but thay reflect some of the discussion that 
has come out of the examinaticm of the books. There are alao some potential conflicts among some of 
the recommended practices: Thay not all mutually comparable. Indeed, most of the formal research on 
educational practices lor the gifted, where such research exists, address the efficacy of psrticular prac- 
tices. We anticipate advocating studies of their interactions. Our comments are pt«sented without 
references and little elab<Hation, merely as illustrations of the impressions that are fcmning. 

Some Recommended Practices Expected to be Supported 

Multiph cHttria (ID/07) are highly likely to be confirmed as ofiforing advantages over any 
single criterion. It is important to acknowledge that this recommended practice is extremely sensitive 
to context and the definition of giftedneas one accepta or at least uses. Multiple criteria used to 
increase the avenues of entry will emlnwoe a larger number of diverse children; those comUned as 
multiple hurdles will narrow the intake. FurthernMKe, some criteria used alone are more restrictive 
than others. 

T9aeh&n 'judgmmta (ID/14) are commonly criticized due to their less than perfect correlation 
with IQ scares. The same data can be interpreted to suggest that teachers recognise other valuable 
characteristics of giftedness. This is essentiaUy a corollary to the use of multiple criteria. 

Po$iHv9 $»lf<oneept (FP/08) recurs as a critical variable in every type of stud^ including delin- 
quency, nnderachievement and suicide. Its development is quite likely to be well supported as a pri- 
ority goal. 

Sptdal training to ovtrconu stxism (CP/11) appears to be as necessary today as ever. It 
neither goes nor stays away on its own. 

Th« world of work (CP/13) will probably be confirmed to be as perilous a place as school for 
many of the gifted, a situation tm which some preparation is warranted. 

Aeethration (AD/01) appears unequivocally to have a place in overall programming tot the 
gifted, though not for every individual, despite the emotion which continues to surround it. Few other 
ijisues have as mai^ references. 

CoonUnation ocroBS ItvtU (AD/06) appears to be supported as a condition favoring quality 
and longevity of programs. 

Carw tthuMtion (CC/03) is not provided for most gifted children. Too little, too late, too 
scr-^. This is a good example of the interdependence of these reconmiended practices. Caieer educa- 
tion seems clearly linked with self'concept and aatisfaction in the world of work. 

Qualitatively diffmnt education (CC/12), with a distinctive curriculum, at least part of the 
time, is certainly a more general statement than most of the others. It may be a guiding principle 
rather than a recommended practice, but it doee to some extent tell us what to do. The issue to be con- 
firmed is whether or not the gifted need it, or wouldn't it just be lovely to have it. The answer depends 
on r e s e arch demonstrating Uiat important qualitative ditferences e^st in ho , at least some of, the 
gifted think and learn. Some research is now moving In that direction. The odds are good, but th^ are 
only odds. 

High lm/9l proctuea (TS/01) as a desirable part of teaching methodology may well be support- 
able. It is still to bis determined to what extent this is a unique calling for the gifted, but even if it is 
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not, f. need is likely to remain. 

Pw tutoring (TS/06) is offerred as a useful a4junct to other teaching methods. As long as 
peers are not simpUstically defined as those with similar birthdates* some evidence in support is 
available. 

Crtativtly gifttd <SG/01) persons are likely to be confirmed as requiring special intervention. 
Again, this recommendation overlaps several others. So Car most of the evidence appears to be in the 
form of "horror stories". Theire is less evidence concerning the positive effects of suitable intervention. 
The same can be said of most of the other specnl groups identified hi this section. 



Some Ilecominended Practices Expect to be Refuted 

Idtntiftcation beutd on high IQ UD/06), perhaps more practiced than rerommended, appears 
destined to refutation, except in those sitUMtions where the reepected authoritiee retain faith in the 
IQ's ability to measure general intelligenoe or scholastic potential The arguments here do not arise 
from issues that can be addressed anpiricaUy or experimentally; rather they flow from the pramises 
one accepts about what is the nature of giftiftdiwwe 

Not labeling giftodn9$$ <FPA)6) appears headed for a similar fate, if one is concemed about the 
gifted themselves. Some recent evidence, however, hidicatee that kbcAiag the gifted 
their siblhcfs. Qualification rather than aMminMttni may be in the offing. 

Bmndtning thtir inttrtata <CP/08) may be good spsdfic advice for soms of the gifted, but 
others require narrowing, or perhaps focusing, and specialisation. The research needed to add preci- 
sion to this ovsrgeneraliaed advice is probably not difficult to conduct. 

Broad curriculum choict <CC/06) may be in the seme categofy as the above. It has clearly 
pUyed apart hi the vocationeluiiderpmeration of soine gifted |^ with regard to mathematics. The 
extrone omMsite. a return to idealimn nhieteenth centuxy cun^cula. wodd not be inqilied hf its 
refutation; a "middle giound" is conoeivabls. 

TsocAihg of thinking $kiU$ <0C/16) also appears likely to require precWoa. ThsarganMBta sm^ 
round the need for substance as the objects of those thinking skills; there may be evidence that such 
substance is essential for the tMwlHng tl:SUB to mean anything. 

In general, the pohits that have a chance of being refuted are hisuffidently differentiated. The 
process of fmamining each in detail and in relation to each other may help to retain their valid 
elements. The points that follow illustrate examines of pairs or groups of recommended practices that 
might be advocated simultaneously, even if one or more of the points is supported individually. 
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Some Conflicts to be Resolved among Recommended Practices 



pacing (TS/07), which has wide support, often as an alternative more palatable to some 
than what is ncmnally understood as accelwation, may be counterproductive for gifted children whose 
impulsivenesa calls for teaching vkills which will incnatt task completion (TS/08) so that indices of 
their performance will better rdlect their potential. ThM-e are recent arguments fm plAdng greater 
anphasis on the quality of the work done at whatever spied is comfortable for the learner. 

Body identification (ID/04) can be incompatible with seeking /u^h IQ scores (ID/06) for 
younger children. The levels of ttMt difficulty required to generate very high IQ scale scores can be 
very discouraging for such children. 

Not forcing conformity (CP/12) on highly individualist < fted persons provides an interesting 
contrast with the need to learn t ^ cope with difficulties in the i^ork world <CP/13). Might it be possible 
to demonstrate the efficacy of encouraging some skills of adaptation which may be seen by others as 
an acceptable level of conformity? Research on this topic will SiOt be siro^. 

Separating gifted programs from those tat other excq>ti<«al children (AD/09) may prove 
incompatible with ohtainir^^ more government support (AD/11) for even the most creative 
administrator. 

StudcnPeentered inte^ention for underachievers (SG/12) and being treated as part of a 
regular program (SO/IS) at least require semantic clarification. Does a "regular program" mean the 
same thing as mainstreaming in a regular class? Or do thsy together mean that such student-centered 
intervention should be a part of a conqirehensive set of services? What th^y could mean and how they 
are. in fact, understood by practitioners in the field is worthy of study. 

Broad curricular clwice (CC/06), a common core curriculum (AD/03), free unscheduled time 
outside school (FP/04) and the encouragement of extracurricular activities «X/04) may lead to stress 
symptoms, to say the Isastl 

lliese OTamptee ^wide some hints of the kinds of studies our report may suggest. Support <»- 
refutation is not an absolute distinction. None of the recommended practices we have gleaned from the 
bode literature is without basis. The need we are recognizing, however, is that a comprehensive view 
reveals the need for precision, a good sign of matm^ professional concern. By •ymiwing the 
literature that guides our actions in this way, we h<^ to contribute to this maturation. 



Note: This bibliography is not not necessarily the final version. The authors plan a further 
review of the contents with both additions and deletions as possibilities, though we hope these will be 
few in number at this stage. 
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